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the best condition for the table, and a baked black bass of four to 
five pounds, in September, with every appropriate condiment, is a 
rich dish, which all who taste will fully appreciate. — Fifth Report 
of the Massachusetts Commissioners of Fisheries, 1871. 



REVIEWS. 

Progress op American Ornithology. — Mr. Allen's * latest, 
and in all respects his most valuable, memoir embraces several 
distinct essays, for which the Mammals f and Winter Birds of 
Florida seem to furnish merely the occasion, and are, at any rate, 
overshadowed by the importance of the general questions dis- 
cussed. He has worked long and faithfully upon a subject of 
broad interest, and his labors will receive attention, no less from 
those who differ from him, than those whom he convinces. Stand- 
ing squarely opposed to the great majority of ornithologists, 
his arguments must be refuted, or his position endorsed. In our 
present character of unwilling critic, we endeavor to speak in the 
same earnest spirit of inquiry that tempers Mr. Allen's page ; and 
may possibly succeed in showing how trivial is the real point at 
issue between Mr. Allen and those of us from whom he appears to 
differ so widely. 

Mr. Allen's lists and field notes, which result from several 
months investigation, are collated with Mr. Maynard's and Mr. 
Boardman's, and " may be considered as equivalent collectively 
to the labors of a single observer constantly in the field for at 
least four or five winters." (p. 161.) They are properly prefaced 
with a sketch of the physical features of the country, from which 

* On the Mammals and Winter Birds of East Florida, with an examination of Certain 
Assumed Specific Characters in Birds, and a sketch of the Bird-faunse of Eastern North 
America. By J. A. Allen. Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology. Vol. II, 
No. 3. pp. 161-461. pis. 4-8. 1871. 

t The list of Mammals comprises thirty-five species, among them the Tricheclms man- 
atus, " still quite common in the Indian River," and a large bat, probably one of the 
West Indian Megadermatidce new to our fauna, but unfortunately not identified. Here 
as elsewhere, the writer's extreme views are conspicuous in the several synonymical 
lists, and technical discussions. In the case of " Ursus arctos " we may observe that 
even those who might assent to the identity of our grizzly with the huge bears of 
Northern Europe, would not admit U. Americanus to be a mere synonym. 
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we gather two interesting points. The irregularity which Audu- 
bon noticed in the pairing and breeding of some resident species, 
corresponds to the gradual and protracted development of the 
vegetation ; the mildness of the winter causing an almost peren- 
nial verdure, and four weeks in February and March being re- 
quired to accomplish the work of one in May at the North. The 
other fact, of diminished vivacity of the birds during the breed- 
ing season is of similar significance. "In spring, at the North, 
the woods . . are vocal with bird-music ; but in Florida no such 
outburst of song marks the vernal season ; . . the songs of 
some are much abbreviated, and so different from what they are 
at the North as to be sometimes scarcely recognizable." (p. 166.) 
The list of birds, considered as simply such, shows the same 
care and fidelity that mark all Mr. Allen's papers, and supplies a 
special desideratum. Our local lists of the Atlantic coast may 
now be considered nearly complete, and they collectively afford a 
very perfect ornithological map from Labrador to Florida. To 
the one hundred and eighty-three species here given either as per- 
manent residents or winter visitors — these two classes being 
carefully discriminated — a few perhaps will be hereafter added, 
but certainly not may remain unnoticed. We do not observe any 
name previously unrecorded, or, at least, not to have been antici- 
pated from the known range of habitat. Aside from the critical 
dissertations, and the tables of measurements, that the list con- 
tains — neither of which are essential to its integrity, and which, 
therefore, we shall presently notice in another connection — its 
chief value rests upon the copious and accurate field-notes, which 
are always reliable, and generally represent important items of in- 
formation. The extensive lists of synonyms, however interesting 
as indices of the writer's peculiar views, or valuable as biblio- 
graphical compilations, are nevertheless, we regret to think, of 
little consequence in some respects, and in others positively inju- 
rious. Some of them must tend, we feel sure, to bring Mr. 
Allen's general work into disrepute. When, for instance, we see 
(p. 300) Qhordeiles Texensis given as a synonym of G. popetue, it 
is certain, that however truthful the author may be in the gen- 
eral tenor of his way, he sometimes exceeds the utmost limits of 
propriety. One who wields so free a lance as Mr. Allen's, should 
be sure his own vizor is well down : and a blunder like this looks 
still worse from its inconsistency. For, in another place (p. 355), 
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he does us the honor (his endorsement in such a case is an honor) 
to recognize our Pelidna Americana — a bird that cannot stand a 
moment upon Mr. Allen's platform ; and in one or two other in- 
stances — that of Oraculus Floridanus, for example, unquestiona- 
bly a southern form of O. dilophus — he is similarly untrue to his 
principles. 

Among the critical discussions that we mentioned just now, is a 
highly satisfactory elucidation of the several interesting modifica- 
tions in size, form and color that result from climatic and other 
physical influences upon the birds. The decrease in stature, coin- 
cident with lowering of latitude, was perhaps already sufficiently 
known ; but the other points needed the excellent exposition they 
receive at Mr. Allen's hands. He shows a singular tendency to 
increase in the size of the bill of Floridan birds. This corres- 
ponds exactly to the remarkable elongation of the tail of many 
southwestern forms ; and his explanation — greater activity of per- 
ipheral circulation — is doubtless as applicable to one as to the 
other. The third characteristic of Floridan forms is an intensity 
of coloration, as compared with Northern broods of the same spe- 
cies. This is well illustrated in the Quail, and several other species, 
particularly the curious little Pipilo in which the white markings of 
the wings and tail are at a minimum, though the iris, singularly 
enough, is white instead of red. * It would be difficult to over-es- 
timate the importance that attaches to this admirable elucidation 
of the peculiarities that collectively distinguish the Floridan birds. 
Interesting in itself, additional value is gained in its affording data 
for a similar exhibit of the relationships of the birds of the Lower 
Eio Grande and Colorado rivers. Numerous forms from these 
regions, as well as from the peculiar Cape St. Lucas locality, can 
be better interpreted now that we have analyzed that portion of 
the Eastern Province lying within corresponding degrees of lat- 
itude ; and many that have been named as positive specific forms, 
and taken to be such, may prove merely indices of geographical 
variation occurring in strict accordance with laws that Mr. Allen 

* Pipilo Alleni, nob. — P. erythrophthalmo similis, sed minor, alis caud&que minus 
albo-plagiatis, et iridibus albis. This interesting "form," which we believe remains 
unnamed, we have great pleasure in dedicating to our esteemed friend. 

An anonymous writer of some pleasant articles on our birds in Appleton's Journal 
(iv, p. 258) says: "The 'Chewink' is perhaps the most curious instance of change in 
the color of the iris, which with the summer dress is red, and with the winter, white— 
the change taking place sometimes first in one eye, and then in the other, during the 
process of the autumn moulting;" This, if so, is new to us. 
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has demonstrated. In some cases indeed, Floridan forms furnish 
exactly intermediate links, as when the Floridan Thryothorus 
grades from Ludovicianus proper into Berlandieri ; and again there 
are cases, like that of the Quail, where the Floridan form, although 
unnamed, is as different from average Northern samples as 0. 
Texanus is. Promulgation of data so pertinent to the general 
question of variation in feral animals is a service of great moment 
to ornithology, and Mr. Allen's careful handling of the subject 
elevates his " Winter Birds of East Florida " to a place that no 
mere annotated catalogue, however good, could claim. 

Still keeping away from the main issue, we will note certain 
discussions, some relevant and others not so, that the Floridan 
list affords. Bartram's somewhat celebrated ' ' Sacred Vulture " 
certainly needed the overhauling it gets ; Mr. Allen finds it a 
myth, based upon Sarcorhamphus papa, with a clash of Polyborus 
tharus, and an infusion of Bartram's imagination ; which is pretty 
much as was to have been expected. The origin of the domestic 
turkey is handled at some length. After fusing M. Mexicana with 
M. gallopavo, Mr. Allen attempts to refute LeConte's and Baird's 
theories, arguing that the domestic bird was reimported from 
Europe, whither it was originally carried from Mexico. Among 
other discussions, are those upon the species of Cathartes, Buteo, 
Parus, Passerculus, Quiscalus and Turdits, in which the writer 
pleads for a much less number of species than are usually ad- 
mitted, and presents some astonishing lists of synonyms. We 
have no other objection to these disquisitions, than that they lead 
to nothing tangible, for they seem to us to be merely a recapitula- 
tion of what was before known of the close resemblance, and wide 
limits of variation, of the species in question ; the opinion that 
Mr. Allen offers of their specific identity being, of course, a fore- 
gone conclusion from his premises. It seems to us unnecessary 
for Mr. Allen to raise the Hylocichla question for the third time, 
merely to repeat, with some expansion, the remarks that appeared 
in his "Birds of Massachusetts" and "Birds of Iowa" ; no good 
can result, we conceive, from rehearsal of items already the com- 
mon property of ornithologists, or from reiteration of individual 
opinion. 

The many extensive and elaborate tables of measurements that 
enrich the " Winter Birds of Florida," and show not only the dis- 
crepancy in size between Floridan and Northern birds, but also the 
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variations in each of these, may be regarded as collateral with, or 
supplementary to, Mr. Allen's highly interesting and suggestive 
" Examination of Certain Assumed Specific Characters in Birds.'' 
This constitutes Part III of the memoir, and is the nucleus of the 
whole. Every paper of Mr. Allen's which we have had the pleas- 
ure of studying has plainly disclosed the drift of his views, and in 
this one his energies are focussed on an attempt to show that a 
very large proportion of the forms we commonly designate by 
means of the binomial nomenclature ought not to be so designated. 
The proposed reduction in our nominal lists is to be effected 
mainly by discarding all names imposed upon " geographical dif- 
ferentiation" among birds. We say this advisedly; for, since no 
ornithologist upholds the practice of naming individual variations, 
local or other climatic varieties are all that he has to fight against 
in his present crusade. The attack is first made, very judiciously, 
with an elaborate and interesting exposition of purely individual 
variation in birds, based upon an examination of extensive series 
of specimens. 

Mr. Allen says (p. 188), that he has the material to " disclose 
a hitherto unsuspected range of purely individual differentiation ; " 
but this we are not prepared to admit. Fully aware ourselves of 
the extent of variation that he demonstrates, we cannot presume 
that other ornithologists are less informed. Still we must, in the 
same breath, do Mr. Allen the justice to add that he shows the 
known wide range of both individual and climatic variation to be 
more extensively applicable than we practically consider it ; in 
short, that he proves what we are accustomed to regard as excep- 
tional to be the rule. Several prominent phases of individual vari- 
ation are discussed. In color, he holds that it is solely a matter 
of intensity, " while in allied species there is almost always an 
appreciable variation in the style of coloration" (p. 187), and il- 
lustrates' the fact with many examples. This is so true, that we 
wonder how Mr. Allen can unite Ghordeiles Texensis with 0. pop- 
etue, while he keeps Ballus elegans and R. crepitans apart ; for, in 
the latter case, the difference is solely in intensity, while in the 
former it is largely in style of coloration! Other color- varia- 
tions, as those dependent upon age. and season, are faithfully pre^ 
sented ; but these have not, perhaps, on the whole, so much impor- 
tance as the differences in size and proportion of parts, to which 
he justly gives special attention. His admirable tables of meas- 
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urements demonstrate what he claims — that many or most species, 
vary in total stature, in the length of different members, and in 
the relative proportions of different parts, from twelve to eighteen 
per cent, of the mean dimensions. This, it should be remembered, 
is independent of geographical differentiation ; and it will, we trust, 
be enough to put us on our guard, against too ready acceptance of 
slight discrepancies in size as an element in our diagnoses of spe- 
cies. To cite but a single ease in point : — twenty-seven speci- 
mens of Pants atricapillus, taken in the same locality and at nearly 
the same time, differ over an inch in length ; that is, they grade 
between the extremes of P. septentrionalis and P. Carolinensis. 

" Climatic differentiation," like individual variation, is shown to 
occur under three principal phases : — in total size, in length and 
stoutness of bill, and in color. The first of these is well known 
and need not detain us. The second consists in the curious fact 
above mentioned, of development of the bill in inverse ratio to the 
size of the bird, with decrease in latitude. Climatic variation in 
color, Mr. Allen holds, may be in respect of both latitudinal and 
longitudinal conditions. In the matter of latitude, he shows a 
gradual increase in intensity of color to the southward, probably 
dependent upon the greater energy of the sunlight ; and in this way 
disposes of several West Indian forms, commonly reputed as spe- 
cies, pointing out that they are not more different from their Flori- 
dan analogues, than these are from New England examples. As 
to longitudinal variation, Mr. Allen brings prominently forward 
the fact that " the general tendency from the East westward, is 
to darker or deeper colors in specimens of the same species" (p. 
237), and supports this by numerous unquestionable cases, many of 
which will readily occur to the reader. The very notable excep- 
tions afforded by the bleached specimens of the Colorado desert, 
furnish the occasion for what we regard as decidedly the most im- 
portant point in the whole discussion, and one that we do not re- 
member to have seen in print before. Under head of " Causes of 
Climatic Variation" (p. 239), Mr. Allen takes humidity of the at- 
mosphere, as determined by the mean annual vain-fall, to be the 
real cause of this intensity of color. In examining Dr. Foster's 
" The Mississippi Valley," some time since, we were struck with 
the determinations there made of the hygrometric influences result- 
ing in the production of forest, prairie and desert, according to the 
mean annual water-supply, and, at the same time, perceived the 
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exact relations that subsist between the average intensity of col- 
oration of the birds that collectively inhabit the regions so denned. 
We are gratified to find ourselves endorsed by Mr. Allen's inves- 
tigations, as appears from the following paragraph : — 

" I had long suspected that hygrometric conditions had much to 
do with local variations in color in individuals of the same spe- 
cies, but I was not a little surprised when I came to • compare the 
known areas most prolific of dark or light local forms with rain- 
charts — which may be assumed as indicating relatively the hygro- 
metric conditions of different regions — to find the distribution of 
the light colored races so strictly coincident with the regions of 
minimum mean annual rain-fall, and the dark forms with those 
of maximum mean annual rain-fall, as seems to be. the case. Hu- 
midity has hence apparently more to do with climatic variation 
than solar intensity." (p. 240.) 

Part III concludes with a vehement protest — certainly not 
lacking in the force that comes of conscientious and earnest be- 
lief — against the custom of naming forms, however distinct, that 
are found to intergrade ; and at the risk of protracting this no- 
tice beyond dud bounds, we cannot, in justice to our author, refuse 
to follow him further, although by so doing we must defer (per- 
haps to take up in another connection), what we should wish to 
say respecting Part V, in which the several bird-faunas of eastern 
North America are defined. 

Mr. Allen undertook a laborious and not entirely grateful task ; 
and has won enviable laurels in its execution. It is so discourag- 
ing to the strongest swimmer to feel that he is breasting the. tide 
of nearly universal opinion, that moderate success must be corres- 
pondingly acceptable. If it be something to deserve thorough 
criticism it is more when close scrutiny detects nothing worse than 
indiscretion. From the nature of his task, he was peculiarly ex- 
posed to the danger of over-doing ; and in using the old maxim, 
ne quid nimis, we indicate the pith of what adverse criticism we 
feel compelled to make. In contributing invaluable material, care- 
fully elaborated and forcibly presented, Mr. Allen seems neverthe- 
less to have viewed his theme through the medium of enthusiastic 
iconoclasm so refractive that he has lost some of his bearings, and 
reached a position so extreme, that we fear ornithologists must 
suspect his reasoning simply because his premises are unquestion- 
able and his conclusions untenable. And what does he offer 
instead of the idols he deposes? After being shown what is not a 
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species, we have a right to demand that he should say what a spe- 
cies is. But this is all we have : — "The question of species and 
of specific synonymy is simplified to this : that whenever two forms 
which have both received specific names are found to intergrade, 
the more recent name shall become a synonym of the older." (p. 
245.) Simple and easy as this seems, it presents great if not 
insuperable obstacles ; and we will add just here, that this shifting 
of the question from the vital point, namely, the discussion of 
what a species is, to a superficial issue, namely, the propriety of 
imposing names upon this or that form, is not what we should 
have expected from a naturalist of Mr. Allen's position. 

Following his rule we hold our nomenclature by a frail tenure 
indeed ; for nothing in biology is more certain than that the mul- 
titude of animals and plants now existing, are the ramifications of 
comparatively few trunks ; and nothing is more unstable than in- 
tergradation which he proposes as a crucial test. To speak roundly, 
everything runs into something else; not necessarily just now (though 
this is frequently the case) , but at some period. "Species." like 
some plants, are stoloniferous ; they produce offsets that finally 
separate from their parent stock, and appear like distinct entities. 
Our positive specific forms — those that alone we should recognize, 
according to Mr. Allen — are simply those whose wide divergence 
has concealed or broken their connections with the original stem : 
while all debatable forms (and these constitute a great part of our 
lists) are merely those that are in visible process of separation. 
When a form has diverged to the slightest appreciable degree, 
some ornithologists, like Brehm, for instance, label it with a bino- 
mial ; most ornithologists, probably, wait till they think that this 
divergence is a settled thing not likely to revert ; but nearly all 
will name with the connecting links before their eyes. Mr. Allen, 
however, like Prof. Schlegel, would virtually ignore the proc- 
ess of divergence, until it has reached a certain, or rather an un- 
certain, point, and effaced connections that once existed. We 
are opposed to this, and still plead for names, if only as "conven- 
ient handles for facts" that it is of the last importance to bear in 
mind. Pure synonyms are pure trash, of course, and none detest 
them more cordially than ourselves ; but we insist upon the advis- 
ability, in the present stage of our science, of recognizing geograph- 
ical and some other differentiations by name. * No stronger 

* Not necessarily a " specific " name, but some one additional word, with or without 
AMER. NATURALIST, VOL. V. 24 
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evidence of the utility of this could be desired than is afforded by 
the advance of our knowledge of American birds within the J.ast 
ten or fifteen years ; for it is undeniable that the searching scru- 
tiny to which they have been subjected has been facilitated by the 
custom of Prof. Baird and others of naming all recognizable 
" forms," without the least reference, even by implication, to the 
abstract question of species. Mr. Allen himself admits that these 
geographical binomials " have furnished stepping-stones to later 
generalizations ; " a very proper admission, for the road he has 
just travelled with signal success was first opened, and afterward 
smoothed by them. The present is no time to discard such useful 
adjuncts : let the scaffolding stand till the building is finished. 

We hold that the whole matter at issue between Mr. Allen and 
most of the rest of us is a war of words — a mere difference of 
opinion as to what a binomial may properly be used to express. 

To illustrate : Assume that Sturnella magna, neglecta, Mexicana, 
hippocrepis and meridionalis are climatic differentiations, and that 
very likely they all came from one pair of birds. Mr. Allen would 
of course be the first to disclaim any more information than Dr. 
Sclater, for instance, possesses. Both these gentlemen know ex- 
actly how the case stands ; but one of them chooses to predicate 
Sturnella magna upon a diagnosis wide enough to include without 
specifying the five forms ; while the other chooses to sort out the 
five lots and label each of them with a different name. We repeat 
Mr. Allen's own words ; it does "depend entirely upon individual 
predilection whether two, three or four ' species ' or ' binomial 
forms ' " shall be recognized ; and to argue the point, under color 
of discussing the origin and nature of species, is to saw the air. 
A species, as far as naming it is concerned, is quite as much an 
opinion &s, a genus or a family is ; for it is certain that genera and 
that families shade into each other. If the test that Mr. Allen 
proposes for species be applied to higher groups, our nomenclature 
falls to the ground ; and if it be not thus applicable, it is equally 
inapplicable to species. By what rule would Mr. Allen separate 
Trupialis militaris from Sturnella magna f In spite of the fact that 
these are not known, at present, to intergrade, there is no assur- 

the sign " var.," that shall stamp the form we wish to signalize. Perhaps this would 
be a judicious middle course, most applicable to the present state of the science. But 
if use of a regular binomial for geographical races be an evil, lumping them all under 
one name, as pure synonyms, with no hint of the different shades of meaning they rep- 
resent, is assuredly a greater evil, and one that seriously militates against the prog- 
ress of ornithology, if, indeed, it does not tend to throw the science back. 
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ance that if the difference in climate, etc., between Kansas and 
Pennsylvania has differentiated S. neglecta from S. magna, greater 
yet parallel discrepancies in physical conditions have not in the 
course of time changed yellow to red, and made Trupialis out of 
Sturnella. Refusing to name one shoi-t offset, we must refuse to 
name another, if a longer one ; and must add Trupialis militaris 
to the synonyms of Sturnella magna. The instability of " spe- 
cies " (which are practically our units of zoological computation) 
once admitted — and it is admitted by leaders in all branches of 
natural history' — it becomes a logical necessity to admit a corre- 
sponding instability of all groups based upon an aggregation of 
these units ; and if we are not to name Sturnella neglecta, because 
it is only a little differentiation of S. magyia, we cannot consist- 
ently name a king-crab because it is great differentiation of a 
trilobite. All differentiations are or were once, gradual and im- 
perceptible ; all are of degree only, not of kind ; to name, or not 
to name, is a matter of individual discretion. Mr. Allen's plan, 
fully carried out, renders our nomenclature simply an index of our 
skill or luck in tracing links between species ; and if our efforts 
could be commensurate with his enthusiasm, we could not con- 
sistently name anything. 

To our mind, this forcibly illustrates the inefficiency of the Lin- 
mean nomenclature as an adequate method of formulating our 
knowledge. It answered, when a thing was either square or else 
it was round — when species were held for fixed facts as separate 
creations ; but now that we know a thing may be neither square 
nor round, but something between, it is lamentably defective. 
Not many years hence, we trust, naturalists will have discarded it 
for some better method of notation ; and then the wonder will be 
that we advanced so far with such a stumbling-block in the way. 
Who shall say how much the advance of chemistry, for instance, or 
of philosophic anatomy, has been facilitated, or indeed rendered 
possible, by the invention of expressive symbols and apt formulas ? 
or how much of the acknowledged confusion in zoology and botany 
flows from our cramped method of expressing our views ? If we 
must continue to jise a tool so blunt , and unhandy as the binomial 
nomenclature, all cannot be expected to use it with equal skill and 
effect. — Elliott Coues. 



